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NON-SENSORY COMPONENTS OF SENSE PERCEPTION? 


HE familiar equivocal staircase figure, if looked ‘at for some time, 
appears successively as the upper side and as the lower side of 
a flight of stairs, and perhaps in other ways which need not here be 
considered. The figure appears to change its character, having now 
what we may call the upper-side quality and again the under-side 
quality. Or, we may equally well say, it arouses in the observer 
sometimes an upper-side consciousness and sometimes an under-side 
consciousness, for the two qualities, so far from being only margin- 
ally present, dominate the field, and the transition from one to the 
other is striking and at first surprising. The two qualities are 
markedly different, even antagonistic; and it is a very pretty puzzle 
to discover in what their difference consists. 

The difference might after all reside in the visual sensations, for 
though the figure remains the’same, certain fixation points are more 
favorable for arousing the upper-side appearance, and others for 
arousing the under-side appearance. The experiments of several 
observers? have, however, shown that difference of fixation point is 
not essential for producing the difference in appearance. Either 
quality may, with practise, be got with any fixation point, on or off 
the figure; and the change from one quality to the-other may occur 
in examining the after-image of the figure, a condition which guaran- ' 
tees that no shifting of the retinal image shall occur. Moreover, a 
fresh observer, who usually gets first the upper-side quality, lets his 
eyes roam freely over the figure without changing its appearance. 
We are thus driven from the position that the difference between the 
two qualities is one of visual sensation. Exactly the same retinal 
picture may give rise to either percept. 

Another source of sensation has to be considered; for eye move- 
ments often oceur during examination of the figure. Is it a differ- 


1 Read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, December 29, 1906. 

2W. MacDougall, Mind, 1906, Vol. 15, pp. 330ff.; Wallin, ‘Illusions of 
Reversible Perspective,’ 1905, p. 262; Burmester, Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, 
1906, Vol. 41, p. 325. 
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ence in the feeling of the eyeballs that distinguishes the upper from 
the lower side of the stairs? Such a view is made difficult by the 
facts already cited. There is no indissoluble association between any 
particular eye movement and the upper-side or under-side quality. 
Beginners often move their eyes in every way over the figure without 
losing their first mode of perception; and practised observers are able 
to get the same appearance with either of two opposite movements. 
When an eye movement is felt, it seems to follow rather than pre- 
cede the change in quality; and it is felt as something of an entirely 
different nature from the change in the appearance of the figure. 

We are left, then, not only with an equivocal figure, but with 

an equivocal mass of sensations.. The same sensations give rise to 
two diverse percepts. The difference between the two states of 
consciousness must, then, according to a widely accepted view, be 
a difference of images. There must be two images.or sets of images, 
one appropriate to the upper side of stairs, and the other to the 
under side; and either set of images is necessary and sufficient to 
give the corresponding appearance, It seemed worth while to 
inquire into the actual presence of these images, and the unanimity 
of response was surpfising. Persons who, on being examined as 
to the state of mind occurring just before a voluntary movement 
or during the solution of an intellectual problem, reported a vary- 
fing richness of imagery, agreed in the ease of the staircase figure 
/in reporting none. They were asked as to the presence of visual, 
‘ verbal and kinesthetic imagery, but answered with remarkable con-. 
fidence that there was none.* The absence of visual imagery was 
especially noteworthy. One would expect that the bare outline 
of the figure would be filled in with imagery of real stairs, but my 
subjects agreed that they saw nothing but the figure; they saw the 
lines in the staircase form. 

The imagemongers are ready with a reply to this sort of ex- 
amination of their hypothesis. The image was there after all, they 
will say; it was simply so vague and marginal as to escape intro- 
spective notice.! But the difference between the upper-side and the 
under-side qualities in consciousness is clear-cut, striking, absorb- 
ing; there is nothing vague about it, nothing marginal. You can 
not analyze these sharply distinguished qualities into a mass of 
sensation which is common to both, and differing accretions of 
imagery which are too slight and vague to be noticed. Something 

* Sometimes there were feelings in the eyes regarding which some subjects 
could not decide whether they were images or sensations; and in some such 
cases I was unable to see any movement of their eyes. These feelings were sub- 


jectively like the feelings of accommodation, and were more probably sensations 
than images. 
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more is there. This something more is nothing else than the quality 
of the upper side of stairs, or of the lower side. My subjects re- 
fused to analyze it further, and the attempts to reduce it to sensory 
terms have failed. It is perhaps unanalyzable, though it may no 
doubt be classified with other qualities on the basis of felt likeness 
and difference. It may be called, with’Ehrenfels, a form quality; 
in consideration, however, of the distinction between it and purely 
sensory qualities, I should prefer calling it a percept quality. It* 
is a non-sensorial component of sense perception. __ 


To advance abruptly from this special case to a general state-)\ \ 


ment, I would advocate the. view that every percept has a quality 

of its own—a felt quality—which can not usually be analyzed into_ 
sensory qualities or syntheses of such. I will not attempt a classifi- 

cation of percept qualities, for such a classification, in truly psy- 

chological terms, can only*come as the result of much painstaking 

work; and it appears to me that the progress of fruitful study of 

the non-sensory functions—which all must admit to exist—has 

been delayed by the cofiviction that, descriptively at least, you can 
do nothing with a percept or thought except to point out its sensory 

components, I will, however, call atten¢ion to a few more instances 

in which other than sensory qualities are to be easily found. 

First the dot figure, employed~in the experiments of William 
MacDougall and of Benussi. A number of dots arranged either 
regularly or irregularly on a plain background do not always look 
the same. The observer passes from one grouping of them to an- 
other, in a way that recalls the changes in the staircase figure. A 
good figure for some purposes consists of a central dot, surrounded 
by six others in the form of a regular hexagon. This figure can be 
seen in a large variety of ways, while the fixation point remains on 
the central dot. The same changes of grouping can be produced in 
the after-image of the figure, which shows, as before, that visual sen- 
sations do not determine the changes. Eye movements are very apt 
to be felt, but are often, at least, subsequent to the change in group- 
ing, and therefor® not its cause nor constitutive of the essential 
differences between the group qualities. Imagery is usually unde- 
tected. In short, the same argument holds as was applied to the 
ease of the staircase figure: the groupings are not describable in sen- 
sory or motor terms, but are non-sensory qualities, 

Analogous sense material in the auditory sphere is furnished 
by a uniformly spaced series of equal sounds. Such a series is often 
heard in rhythmic form, and the same series may be heard in dif- 


“ferent rhythms. For example, a series of seven sounds may be 


heard either in 3/4 rhythm or in 6/8 rhythm. These differences 
are not contained in the stimulus, which is equivocal. Nor are 
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they necessarily represented by imagery.: The only question is 
whether they are not presented by the movements of beating time 
which are apt to accompany the consciousness of rhythm. There 
are two objections to interpreting the differences in rhythmic con- 
sciousness as differences in movement. First, a record of the move- 
ments shows that they are so timed as to synchronize with the 
sounds which they emphasize; they are not, therefore, reflex ef- 
fects of these sounds, but must be effects of the consciousness of h. 
the rhythmie form; they presuppose this consciousness, and do not 
constitute it. And second, the recorded movements are often so 
irregular in accents and pauses that the feeling of them could not 
possibly constitute the well-organized feeling of rhythm. It would 
often be impossible to tell from the recorded movements which of 
the two rhythmic forms was being got. The rhythms are percept 
qualities. 

It is a commonplace in psychology that the visual perception of 
size and distance calls for more than the sensations of the moment. 
The imagery hypothesis will have it that in-perceiving an object 
at different distances as of the same size, we picture it as it would 
look at a certain standard distance, or reproduce the sensations of 
handling it; such images are, however, not reported by the subjects 
whom I have examined. In perceiving distance the imagery hypoth- 
esis speaks of images of oneself walking to the object; and I sup- 
pose that in comparing the distances of two objects one is supposed 
to have vague images of oneself walking in turn to each of them. 
Such images, if present, are truly vague, whereas the perception- 
of distance is clear. The truth is that the appropriate size qualities 
and distance qualities are clapped. on to the sense presentgtion 

ithout the intermediary of sensorial imagery. 
-— Another sort of percept qualities are the thing qualities. A 
| clanging noise, let us reasonably suppose, sounds in our ears as we 
sit here, and is immediately perceived as the ringing of a street-car 
bell. The consciousness of the thing, car, is something more than 
the heard noise. Some of us may experience, in addition, the visual 
image of a car, others may hear the word car, others may feel as 
if they were running to escape from a car. Others will experience 
none of these forms of imagery, and yet will be clearly conscious 
that it is a car-bell they hear. If a musical instrument is held up 
before you, some will immediately hear its peculiar note; but more 
will not, and yet will perceive the thing as a definite kind of 
musical instrument. The thing quality is probably present alike 
in all our minds. It is interesting to note in what straits the 
imagery hypothesis lands us, in the light of individual differences 
in imagery. You, let us say, on hearing the clanging noise, see a 
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ear; your neighbor hears the word car. As the visual and auditory 

images have no internal likeness, your perceptions are entirely 

unlike save for the clanging noise. Yet in some way you agree; 

and may live together for years, agreeing in all sorts of perceptions, 

with never a suspicion that you have nothing in common but the | 
pure sensory data—so far as even these are common. 

Percept qualities appear to be numerous. Each thing per- 
ceived, each size and shape distinguished, probably we should add 
‘each relation observed, has its own felt quality, which is not one of 
| the qualities of sensation. The attempt to describe percept qualities 
as syntheses of sensory qualities is hypothetical in the second degree. 
The presence of the required images is hypothetical; and no less 
hypothetical is the power of the images, if present, by combining 
with the sensation to produce a percept. They might fuse, no 
doubt! But is the feeling-together of clanging noise and visual 
picture fully equivalent to the perception of a ringing car-bell? 
Were the two not felt as attributes of one thing, their mere simul- 
taneous presence in consciousness would not give the percept which 
is actually experienced. The thing quality must be present if 
we are to have the consciousness of a thing or of properties of a 
thing. 

Ww - A eertain air of mysticism, pervading our percept qualities and 
indeed the whole doctrine of imageless thought, will perhaps be 
dispelled by the introduction of a conception which is well fitted 
to take the place of that of synthesis. I call this conception that 
of mental reactions. \ reept is not a synthesis of sensation and 
image; it is a reaction to the sensation. It is not a motor reaction, 
but a mental reaction. In the broadest definition, a mental reaction 
is a mental effect of some, often conscious, cause. Thought A calls 
up thought B; A is the stimulus, B the response or reaction. In 
the case of the staircase figure, the sight of the lines is the stimulus, 
the thought of the upper side or of the under side of stairs is the 
response.. This conception certainly seems obvious and trite enough. 
But its implications are worth considering. The response, though 
aroused by the stimulus, is a new event, not to be resolved into 
terms of the qualities of the stimulus. No one attempts to de- 
scribe a motor reaction in terms of the stimulus that arouses it; 
the pupillary reflex can not be described in terms of the brightness 
of light, nor the scratch refiex as a synthesis of sensations of itching. 
The motor reacticu is a new event, causally dependent on the stim- 
ulus, but having its own identity, its own peculiar quality. So, 
a mental reaction has its own identity, its own peculiar quality. 
A certain mass of* sensations, itself aroused by the light reflected 

™ from a printed page, suggests a word. The word consciousness is 
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a new event, not describable in terms of the sensations that aroused 

it. Nor is it describable in terms of auditory imagery, in case this 
should also be aroused; for auditory sensations would themselves 
be but the stimulus to the mental reaction of hearing a word. The 
word qualities, aroused by hearing or reading, are qualities in their 
own right; not sense qualities, nor syntheses of such, but percept 
qualities. 

Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius in sensu. As a psy- 
chological doctrine this is false; the content of. thought includes 
qualities not included in sensation. Nor is it true with the quali- 
fication, nisi intellectus ipse, for it is not simply an activity nor a 
universal form of thought that is added to sensation. There is not 
one additional quality, but many, corresponding to the multiplicity 
of percepts and thoughts. As well might one say, Nihil est in 
motu quod non prius in sensu, or qualify this merely with nisi 
motus ipse. It is true in both cases that the reaction, whether 
motor or mental, is ultimately dependent on sensation.as its exciting 
cause; and this fact, from the point of view of the criticism of ; 
knowledge, is perhaps as significant as the literal truth of the old 
maxim would be. But psychologically it makes a great difference 

hether we say that all consciousness is sensory, or whether we 
/simply say that all forms of thought are primarily responses to sen- 
' sation. The former statement is entirely inadequate to the facts of 
psychology; the latter has at least great biological probability. 

The concept of a mental reaction is indeed essentially biolog- 
ical; and the doctrine of percept qualities, and of non-sensorial com- 
ponents of thought in general, appears specially natural and prob- 
able in the light of brain physiology. The mere fact that the sensory 
centers cover so small a portion of the cortex is suggestive. It may be 
that the non-sensory areas contribute no new qualities of conscious- 
ness for the good reason that they are unconscious, and to this view 
so acute a sensationalist as William MacDougall‘ is logically driven. 
There is no a priori impossibility in such a view—nothing is impos- 
sible—but there is surely no such strong probability about it as to 
fortify the sensationalistic doctrine. Much more likely it seems that 
consciousness attends the activity of the non-sensory areas, and that 
such consciousness is non-sensory. But vat the at than this gen- 
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eral balance of probability in our favor. /All the definite knowledge 
we possess of brain physiology goes to show that the principle of the 
mental reaction is sound—that, by means of assesiation fibers, the 
| sensory areas excite other areas and these in turn others, tending 
| finally, no doubt, but by no means always directly, toward’ the motor 
area; and that with each new reaction new qu/lities of conscious- 


| 


** Physiological Psychology,’ p. 92. 
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ness arise. Our definite knowledge comes mostly from the study of 
the aphasias and similar losses of function. We know, for example, 
a visual area in the neighborhood of the ealearine fissure, destruction 
of which causes blindness. We know also that the destruction of 
some of the neighboring areas causes not loss of visual sensation, but 
loss of the power to perceive printed words. It is not the pure sen- 
sory appearance that is lost, nor is it solely the associated sound of 
the words—an association which, as we know from normal experi- 
ence, is not necessary in reading—nor again the associated feeling of 
the spoken words. It is not exactly the comprehension of the mean- 
ing of the words, for the patient may be intellectually sound; it is 
simply the quality of seen words. Similar statements can be made 
regarding word-deafness. The indications are certainly that the 
retinal excitation first arouses the activity of the visual sensory area. 
This is the first of a chain of cerebral reactions, the visual area arous- 
ing the near-by word-perceiving area, and this in turn probably 
other areas whose function is the understanding of the word and the. 
providing of related ideas.. Each of these reactions is a new cerebral 
event and is apparently attended by a new mental event; the word- 
blind individual has lost, not only a function, but he has lest certain 
forms of consciousness that normally go with reading. | Cases of 
object-blindness and of music-deafness show that other reactions be- 
sides the linguistic are carried out in a similar way. ( The perception 
of an object through sight depends not only on the visual area, and 
not on the associated activity of other sensory areas, such as might 
reproduce other sensations derived from the same object—and not, 
it should be added, on the activity of the motor area—but on the 
activity of a special area, the function of which is simply. to perceive 
a certain sort of object. 

Though each perception area is primarily excited from a corre- \ 
sponding sensory area, there is good reason to believe that it can later 
be aroused from other parts of the brain. Dr. Marshall, in a recent 
article,® has presented with much force a view closely related to that 
of this paper. The lack of vividness and sensory incisiveness which 
characterizes an image is due, he urges, to the fact that in the corre- 
lated brain activity, not the sensory centers are active, but closely 
connected centers that were at first aroused by the sensory centers. 
There is much in the experience of persons with poor imagery to sup- . 
port this view. One may think of three shades of red, and after- 
wards pick them out from a miscellaneous lot of colors, and yet have 

5This statem nt should now be made with some reservation, in view of the 
current discussion of aphasia, begun by Marie. But it remains true that word- 
blindness does not ‘nvolve inability to have certain meanings or concepts, but 


only the inability to have these aroused through reading. 
* Mind, 1906, N. S., Vol. 15, pp. 61-62. 
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had nothing like a reproduced sensory experience of the reds, nor 
necessarily any names for them. A large number of similar facts, 
‘which will probably well repay investigation, seem to show that the 
‘content of reflective thought, even where it is concerned with phys- 
ical objects, consists more essentially of percept qualities than of sen- 
sory qualities. ; 


R. S. WoopwortnH. # 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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HUMANISM AND ABSOLUTE SUBCONSCIOUSNESS 


az T is characteristic of modern thought about the absolute that it 
depends mostly upon an interpretation, usually vague and un- 
restrained, of the implicates of self-consciousness. Awareness—at 
least in outline, if not in detail—of an absolute experience is involved 
in those finite feelings of self-transcendence in which alone self-con- 
sciousness consists. So philosophy since Descartes has reiterated. 
Even radical empiricism must admit that once an agent becomes 
self-conscious, his simplest sense-experiences, his most frivolous proe- 
esses of attention or will, his pettiest emotions, do nevertheless, in 
their own measure, implicate an absolute experience as their ground. 
The humanist temper, curiously enough, is itself becoming radically 
self-conscious in its opposition to absolutism. In its habitual cele- 
brations of common sense, humanism inadvertently caricatures’ the 
celebrated ‘plain man.’ It seems to characterize him as a person in 
whose eyes there is no glimmer of speculation whatsoever, for whom 
there simply is no beyond, no mystery, no unknown he might not 
fathom and manipulate if only he had the will. But humanism, 
when it rises above this initial plane of brute pragmatism, will feel 
the need of larger equipment’ as a philosophic method. It can pre- 
vail, if at all, not merely by substituting for the ‘romantic insolence’ 
of the older idealism this endless tragedy of human nescience. In 
the place of this practical denial of the residual God of self-conscious 
experience, it must order its own humane yet certified account of 
ultimate existence. 
After all, between humanism and absolutism there should be only 
a difference in their respective ways of interpreting the implicates 
of self-conscious experiences; a variation in the respective moods— 
the one quiescent and beatific, the other militant, heroic, affirmative 


—in which they face that subconscious region wherein all radical . 


experiences tend to lose themselves. To the absolutis’: temperament 
there is something delicious, to the humanist something horrible and 
ghastly, in this process by which its self-conscious finitude is sopped 
up in the subconscious. Out of this single yet ~adical conflict of 
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temperaments there issue, indeed, two practically opposed world- 
views. 

What is the precise nature of this ‘highest self’? What the con- 
crete content of this absolute experience into which our partial and 
private selves are transmuted? It is precisely here, in their diverse 
ways of approaching this restless query of common sense, that hu- 
manism and absolutism show most plainly the difference in their 
initial motives. Absolutism declares the highest self to be concretely 
completed experience in a certified ontological sense—the somehow- 
we-don’t-know-how sense of its one consistent advocate, Mr. Brad- 
ley. Humanism, on the other hand, affirms stoutly, and so far bru- 
tally, that this highest self is not completed experience in any con- 
crete sense whatsoever; it is absolute, if at all, only in a functional 
sense, the postulate merely of humane and fugitive self-consequences 
on and on indefinitely. 

This non-sequential vagueness with which the absolute self has 
been treated in the literature of romantic idealism, and which has 
left it open to such free and easy attacks from the camp of the hard- 
fisted empiricists, is improved somewhat by the more modern inter- 
pretations of this highest self as subconscious. Indeed, it is rapidly: 
becoming a mannerism to speak of this absolute merger of finite and 
competing selves as their subliminal partnership. This translation 
of the absolute into terms of the subconscious began, of course, with 
Hartmann’s ‘Philosophie des Unbewussten’ (1869). In the uncon- 
scious is realized the very contradiction of idea and will in which 
alone self-consciousness exists! 

In a word, the unconscious is that region into which all the 
agent’s daily and normal processes of experience seem to sink beyond 
recall or control. Within one’s waking, focal consciousness certain 
processes are flowing on with relative clearness, distinctness and ade- 
quacy, in a lively fashion, and with practically certain intelligibility. 
But this central current of the agent’s stream of experience eddies 
from its middle in the direction of less and less clearly associated 
contents until, so far as any radical contribution they may make to 
the total stream is concerned, the eddies altogether cease to be tribu- 
tary to the current experience of the agent himself. If subcon- 
sciously the agent tend toward neuropathic experiences, this mar- 
ginal and unconscious mind is the region of his sensory and motor 
automatisms, his hallucinations, his photisms, his dual personality, 
ete. If subconsciously he be normal, it is merely the region of his 
organic memories, his absent-mindedness, his utter sleepiness, his 
total oblivion (it may well be). In either case the remarkable point 
is that this subconscious is the region of absolute experience. 
Consider Hartmann’s own identification of the unconscious: (1) 
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the unconscious does not fall ill; (2) the unconscious does not grow 
weary; (3) all conscious ideation has the form of sensibility ; uncon- 
scious thought can only be of a non-sensuous kind; (4) the uncon- 
scious does not vacillate and doubt; it needs no time for reflection, 
ete.; (5) the unconscious does not err; (6) consciousness only ac- 
quires its value by means of memory; to the unconscious, on the 
other hand, we can ascribe no memory; (7) in the unconscious, will 
and representation are united in inseparable unity.’ 

So much for Hartmann’s metaphysie of the unconscious. To 
facilitate a result I intend to urge presently, let me submit the fol- 
lowing psychological identifications of the subconscious: 

1. There is a sense in which the entire consciousness, as such, of 
all forms of life below the level of differentiated sense-areas is sub- 
conscious—the undifferentiated experience of all plants, and of all 
animals below the level of the cwlentera. 

2. In a large measure the initial experience of a new-born animal 
or human child is subconscious. These primitive blotches of experi- 
ence, this vegetating animal consciousness, this all but perpetual 
sleepiness, what is it but experience upon the uncertain borderland 
of the perfectly subconscious ? 

3. There is a sense in which world-consciousness at its outset was 
subconscious. In that primitive beginning when, physically speak- 
ing, there were no elements but just undifferentiated ether, there 
must have existed either no consciousness at all or else bare conscious- 
ness, mere fluency, just thatness without any identifying whatness.? 
In the spirit of the new realism one would suppose the former, 
whereas in the spirit of the older idealism one would hold the latter, 
to be the true description of this initial cosmic life. But (at the 
best) bare consciousness is precisely the undifferentiated experience 
into which any normal and differentiated experience, human or cos- 
mic, sags off. 

In short, with respect to their origin, we may suppose that all 


** Philosophy of the Unconscious,’ Vol. II., pp. 47-61, passim. 
* That cosmie processes did have such a beginning in an ether absolutely 


fluent and without quality and that these processes of concrete differentiation — 


are still incomplete, several lines of scientific investigation have recently sug- 
gested, e. g., the results of spectral analysis showing an inverse relation between 
the number of elements in a nebular mass and the primitiveness of that mass 
as expressed in terms of heat; the suggestions from radioactivity of a primitive 
substance without quality; the mathematical demonstrations of the actual 
finitude of the present stellar universe; the variability in atomic weights of 
different specimens of the same element whose qualities as conceived under this 
form of atomic weight were formerly regarded as fixed and absolute; the de- 
scription in general of ‘quality’ as the phenomenal expression of variously 
grouped ether corpuscles, themselves absolutely undifferentiated in terms of 
quality, and even identical in form. 
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discriminating experiences arise as variations within a subconscious, 
wholly undifferentiated, absolute spirit. But this record of the ori- 
gin of finite distinctions implies an account of their present subtle 
connections. For it is in precisely this same subconscious matrix in 
which self-consciousness was conceived that it must remain so long 
as its inner impulses are only partially delivered. More particu- 
larly, finite self-dirempted experience, in so far as it is normal, 
shades off into either the one or the other of the following condi- 
tions: 1. The subconscious surrounding these focal processes is the 
region of the agent’s habitual automatisms, the region that gets his 
breathing and heart-beating and blood-cireulating done decently and 
in order; the region, too, of his organic memories, concerning which 
in certain cases one may doubt the possibility of their conscious recall 
even in hypnoid states; the region also of his instincts and habits, 
and like acquirements out of his own past and that of his race; the 
region, perhaps, of his organic feelings, his muscle and joint strains. 
2. Or else the subconscious is the region of bare consciousness in 
which in no real sense do distinctions of any sort exist; that region 
one dwells in just before relaxing into wholly unconscious sleep or 
into which one is hastened by the toxie action of certain drugs or 
gases; that region into which the mystic swoons when intoxicated by 
his excessive feeling of God.* 

In either case the region of the subconscious is not richer in con- 
sequential qualities, but poorer, than the region of the supraliminal.* 

But there is a distinction, it may be urged, between this finite 
agent’s subconsciousness and absolute experience. As I understand 
the matter, this distinction may mean either one or the other of two 
very different things. 

1. In the first place, it may mean that those elements which are 
subconscious from the point of view of their partial proprietor, the 

A reversion, indeed, to that primitive condition of undifferentiation, to 
have arisen out of which constitutes the chief merit of self-consciousness and to 
remain out of which is its perpetual function! 

‘In view of these recent elaborations of the subconscious I find myself 
increasingly dissatisfied with the still current figure of the stream of conscious- 
ness. Would not the facts be better symbolized by a more cosmic figure? A 
system of experience might better be described, say, as spheral—a growing 
sphere rather than stream of consciousness. Its glowing center is pent-up, 
rendered conventional, by its hard crust of habits, automatisms, instincts, laws 
—the ‘ cognitions,’ the solid things and thoughts of the new realism; in a word, 
its otherwise licentious and inconsequential fluency is restrained by innumerable 
regulations from what we might call the physically subconscious. Nevertheless, 
this glowing center does erupt through numerous holes, through deep gashes of 
finitude forever open and sensitive in the direction of what we might name the 
region of the spiritually subconscious; a region, as subconscious, cold and dis- 
tinctionless, but being constantly warmed by the flowing into it of the lava of 
human passion. 
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finite agent, are not at all subconscious in their absolute relations. 
The agent’s normal automatisms, for example, are by no means auto- 
matic in that world-experience wherein they find their final analysis, 
their ultimate ground of action. The agent’s breathing, the cireu- 
lation of his blood, and all such processes, an absolute experience is 
in conscious and operative control of. Of his organic memory it 
may be said that the things the agent, as partial and through conse- 
quent neglect of attention, has forgotten, and which he recalls only 
in those special times when his subconscious erupts over his supra- 
liminal plane,—these things are not for an instant either slurred 
over or dropped out of the absolutely supraliminal, concentrated foci 
of the world-ground. This is, indeed, the point where natural mys- 
ticism and common piety have always felt a certain community of 
belief; both have held it to be literally true, this doctrine of God’s 
concentrated immanence in the world-ground. Their common mo- 
tive is obviously that of conerete monism. That absolute experience 
is not thus concretely finished has already been suggested on scientific 
grounds. That absolute attention need not be interpreted as thus 
concentrated everywhere, but that, on the contrary, even absolute 
experience may acknowledge the distinction of focal and marginal, 
supraliminal and subliminal elements, I hope to show as the conclu- 
sion of my paper. 

2. But perhaps it might be claimed that what, as subconscious in 
a finite experience, is qualitatively lower than the agent’s daily proc- 
esses of coordination and control, when conceived as subconscious in 
an absolute experience is qualitatively higher than any possible 
process of fixation and control in time. But in this case it is im- 
portant to distinguish two possible applications of its intention: 

(a) This argument for the greater worthiness of absolute as com- 
pared with finite subconsciousness may intend what in general 
mechanical monism since Aristotle has always insisted upon, namely, 
that processes not really focal or controlled in a world-ground do 
yet as a fact and by inner necessity work themselves out perfectly 
and harmoniously. But we have no data arguing conclusively such 
perfection in the working out of absolute marginal into absolute 
focal consciousness, nor could we conceivably uncover such data; 
for, once uncovered, they would appear not as subconscious at all, 
but as focal. Moreover, the absolute goodness thus made out as of 
mechanical necessity is qualitatively lower than a goodness working 
itself out in life through trial and error, through absolute risk and 
blunders. Here we may remark in its cosmic application the norm 
of humanism: personality, whether human or cosmic and wherever 
present in experience, must exist as focal, 7. e., as aiming at its own 
fulfillment in time and in space. 
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(6) Indeed, the very insistence upon the superior worth of an 
absolute as compared with a finite subconsciousness thus comes to 
denote the essence of humanism; its frank unwillingness in the ab- 
sence of empirical evidence to believe that absolute experience is 
continuous in the sense of critical monism; its hypothetical belief, 
on the contrary, in an absolute subconsciousness, a bare world-con- 
sciousness so far not explored even by God, a marginal region, an 
abstractly absolute experience, a distinctionless beyond into which a 
focal world-experience is even now streaming. And it is the cosmic 
postulate of humanism that this marginal region as it becomes foeal- 
ized in the growing experience of this world-consciousness is indeed 
filled increasingly and concretely with experiences clearly and dis- 
tinctly harmonized within a humane kingdom of ends. Absolute 
subconsciousness, as subconscious now, has no consequences either 
good or bad for finite or for cosmic consciousness; its consequences 
are hypothetical, its significance a postulate merely, its ends post- 
poned but self-affirmed beatitudes. 

Even the highest self into which our finite systems of experience 
may humanly transcend themselves is in kind a finite selfhood. 
Even a world-consciousness in so far as it is self-conscious is humane. 
The distinction between absolutism and humanism resides just here: 
the absolute is the God of being, the divine the God of becoming; 
the absolute becomes divine in humane self-consciousness. 

I conclude accordingly: 1. In so far as elements of experience 
subconscious to the finite agent (his automatisms, habits, instincts, 
ete.) are in the same sense subconscious in the world-ground, they 
do not affect in any way that region of normal tragedy, of moral and 
religious crisis, within which foeal processes of self-consciousness are 
quick and fugitive. 

2. With Hartmann this automatic character of subconsciousness 
is concealed under terms of soothing evasion. Nevertheless by his 
own showing every articulate connection between absolute and hu- 
man self-consciousness breaks down: an experience so faultlessly 
automatic, so perfectly instinctive, so smoothly functional that it 
never falls ill, is never weary, is never sensuous, never vacillates, 
requires no time for reflection, never errs, never has occasion to 
remember or anticipate, and in which will and representation are 

in inseparable unity,—an experience as smooth as all this eludes the 
grasp of the finite, coarse-grained experiences of men. The self- 
consciousness of the latter consists in the very fact that they do fall 
ill, do grow weary, are sensuous and vacillating and erring, and in 
need, therefore, of guidance and chastening through memory. Hu- 
mane self-consciousness exists on the sole condition that will and idea 
remain thus mutually contradictory. A rigorously remedial tran- 
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scendentalism does relieve the sickness and pain of finite self-con- 
sciousness, but only by administering to finitude an absolute anes- 
thetic, a thoroughgoing euthanasia no human convention is ever 
likely to legalize. According to cosmic humanism, the very moods 
in which under pain of self-diremption men have become self-con- 
scious (these incertitudes, these tragedies, these sicknesses of the 
soul) are symptomatic of a self-diremptive, an imperfectly self-sacri- 
ficial character which persists as an eternal defect, a fundamental 
and perpetual stimulus in the very heart even of absolute experience. 
Self-consciousness, whether human or divine, is sanctioned by 
just this quality of sensitive humaneness. As humane, self-con- 
sciousness has been chastened in time into deep and solemn concern 
over these future possibilities which even now its own will-to-believe 
is actualizing within that absolutely subconscious region into which 
it is aiming its fiducial discharges. The humanist mood is therefore 
not superficial, utilitarian, brutal, whimpering, morbid, but erect, 
quick, heroic, practising in the presence of questions very explicitly 
felt, problems very exacting, purposes very seriously entered into. 
The humane agent’s emotive and motor life is clearly committed to 
their fulfillment; yet the tragedy of it all consists in his adequate 
recognition that the answers, the solutions, the fulfillments are so far 
forth problematic. Problems, human or divine, require time for 
their solution. A being in which, as monism habitually affirms con- 
cerning absolute experience, problems are instantly solved, purposes 
instantly fulfilled, would be a reality in which problems and pur- 
poses were not felt as such; but purposes and problems not felt as 
such are not purposes or problems at all. A consciousness, proto- 
plasmic or cosmic, in which there were no pauses for reflection, no 
moments of uncertainty, no hours of tragedy, might indeed be thus 
conscious; it certainly would not be self-conscious. For self-con- 
sciousness is absolutely nothing except the emotive and volitional 
strains central in an experience focally engaged in the working out 
of problematic elements, purposive interests, toward their solution 
and fulfillment in time,—and with full and frank awareness of the 
uncertain outcome of the growing process itself. It must be insisted, 
not that absolute experience is thus self-conscious in this humane 
sense, but that, if it be thus humane, it in its own present must have 
questions, problems, purposes not yet solved and fulfilled, and must 
have, therefore, in its own future possibilities concerning which not 
even itself may affirm their certain nature. In the interest of this 
cosmic humanism absolute experience must be reconceived so as to 
bring it into time, must be reinterpreted so as to relate it to the 
world of realism and common sense. 
Enough has been said to indicate that this humane self-conscious- 
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ness is in no proper sense subconscious. Indeed, quite the contrary. 
Humanism is emphatic and exclusive in its esteem of that central 
glowing which characterizes moments of phenomenal self-conscious- 
ness, moments, that is, when subconscious processes (automatisms, 
habits, instinets, voices, lights or what not) fail, and the agent finds 
himself more or less vainly seeking a normal outlet for his pent-up 
desires, impulses and aspirations. And it would seem that the only 
normal outlet would be no fading away of this glowing center of 
experience into an unconsciously higher self, but rather an expand- 
ing and adjusting of its glowing vigor in the direction of purposes 
clearly conceived by the agent himself, or else fairly communicated 
out of a world-experience like his own, only more experienced, wiser, 
less ill, less weary, ete., than it. The relationship between this finite 
self and any other higher self, human or divine, could be only social 
and not ontological; a relation, if it be humane, of sympathy and 
cooperation; a unity of purpose, but not of being. Not even abso- 
lute sympathy or love can ever wholly mitigate the tragedy of 
finitude. 


FRANK C. Doan. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Morals in Evolution. 1. T. Hosnouse. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1906. Pp. xvii+ 375; vii + 294. 


The appearance of this work, as well as the similar one of Wester- 
marck, marks the change that is coming, or has already come, in the treat- 
ment of ethical problems. Logical analyses of supposed absolute concepts 
are no longer in favor, but a study of the genesis and growth of moral 
institutions is regarded as the necessary preliminary for any discussion of 
the theory of conduct. Morality has opened its eyes to its real basis and 
insists upon standing on the firm ground of fact and experience, however 
far it may lift its head into the clouds. The evolutionary method in 
ethics has come to stay, as it has in every other biological science, what- 
ever may be the variation of opinion as to its meaning and relative impor- 
tance. And that this method has come to mean something quite other 
than it did fifteen or twenty years ago this study in comparative ethics 
is striking evidence. Evolution is here interpreted as neither mechanical 
nor dialectic, but vital and real: not as an explanation of a dependent 
process, but as an empirical formulation of an actual progress. 

In spite of the title of his work, the author disclaims any intention of 
presenting a theory of the factors in evolution or even of asserting the 
reality of evolution itself. His study is essentially of the facts them- 
selves, and only incidentally and finally of their interpretation. His 
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“object is to distinguish and classify different forms of ethical ideas—a 
morphology of ethics comparable to the physical morphology of animals 
and plants. The results of such a comparative study, if firmly based on 
recorded facts, would remain standing if the theory of evolution were 
shattered. At the same time, here as elsewhere, the results of classifica- 
tion when seen in the light of evolutionary theory acquire a wholly new 
significance and value. They furnish us with a conception of the trend 
of human development based not on any assumption as to the underlying 
causes at work, but on a matter-of-fact comparison of the achievements 
reached at different stages of the process itself.” This comparison is 
necessarily between accepted standards of living rather than between the 
actual modes of living, since it is practically impossible to determine how 
far conduct has conformed to its ideals, yet the author tries to discriminate 
between standards actually in use and those which are merely ornamental, 
or for Sundays. Again, since conduct is increasingly reflective, and men 
not merely apply rules but also give reasons to themselves why these rules 
are valuable, a study of moral progress must include a comparison of these 
ideas about morality or a history of ethical principles. And since, further, 
rules of conduct are not independent creations but are determined largely 
by economic conditions and religious beliefs as to the order of the world, 
it is necessary to include these also in the scope of such a work. And if 
these forms are to be arranged systematically, they must be correlated 
with the stages in the advance of general culture, for moral development 
is only one aspect of social development. This fixing a measure of social 
progress is, as the author recognizes, a difficult task and one which can, 
at the beginning, be settled only tentatively, awaiting the final interpreta- 
tion of the facts. Such a scheme of social evolution with which to 
correlate moral institutions, the author finds in the division of the prin- 
ciples of social unity into those of kinship, despotic authority and citizen- 
ship. His problem is first to group the moral ideas belonging to these 
three stages of development and then to discover, if possible, some common 
principle of advance which may throw some light on the meaning of the 
process. The first of these bulky and externally unpleasing volumes con- 
tains the study of the growth of moral standards in the three social stages. 
The second contains the record of moral and religious theories during the 
same periods, as well as the author’s only too brief summary and interpre- 
tation. 

With such a program the work is necessarily of an encyclopedic char- 
acter, admitting of little criticism in detail save by one who has himself 
covered the same ground as exhaustively and carefully as has the author. 
While Mr. Hobhouse disclaims any great first-hand knowledge of the 
facts, his work hardly confirms his modesty. Everywhere there is evi- 
dence of the most painstaking reference to the sources and nothing sug- 
gestive of the superficialities of the mere generalizer. If one might sug- 
gest a perplexity, it is as to the principle of selection in the case of the 
institutions considered. They seem to be taken somewhat at random. 
After the discussion of the general development of the organized admin- 
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istration of justice comes the consideration of marriage and the position 
of woman, the relations between communities, class relations, property 
and poverty. These are certainly fundamental institutions, but a good 
case might be made out for others equally as important. In the develop- 
ment of these ideas the author finds “a double movement marking the 
transition from the lower to the higher levels of civilized law and custom. 
On the one hand the social order is strengthened and extended. The 
blood feud yields to the reign of law, personal chieftainship to a regular 
government and an organized police. . .. On this side the individual 
human being becomes more and more subject to social constraint. In 
this relation liberty and order become opposed. But the opposition is not 
essential.” The individual finds his real liberty and personality in this 
social order to which he is subject. His own essential humanity is deep- 
ened at the same time that the idea of a common humanity is broadened. 
The term humanity has, in fact, two meanings intimately related, “ for 
‘humanity’ as a whole is the society to which, by virtue of the ‘ human- 
ity’ within each of us, we really belong, and these two meanings are the 
poles between which modern ethical conceptions move. Thus if we are 
to sum up the whole process sketched in this volume in a phrase, we may 
say that it is in this double sense to realize humanity.” 

The second volume traces the development of ethical and religious 
theory, in which is contained the history of man’s explanation of the value 
he assigns to his successive codes of conduct. At first, in primitive 
thought, we find hardly anything which can be dignified by the name of 
a theory of conduct, but as religious conceptions become more definite 
they involve an explicit basis for morals. In his treatment of this primi- 
tive religious stage the author is somewhat vague in his use of the term 
animism as denoting all early religion, a vagueness which even the limita- 
tions of space hardly excuse. The succeeding discussion of the develop- 
ment of monotheism, however, with its resultant problem of evil and its 
inevitable tendency to subordinate ethies to religion, is excellent. So, 
too, is the brief history of ethical theories from the Greeks to our own 
day, especially in its analysis of the conditions which gave to modern 
ethics its distinctive problems. 

The meaning of the whole development of moral standards and the- 
ories, as the author reads it, is that humanity is advancing toward self- 
knowledge and self-control. Moral rules are the principles of individual 
and social life, at first wrought out unconsciously in the pressure of daily 
life, later made subjects of deliberate reflection. Their authority is not 
arbitrary, but practical, resting on the needs and possibilities of human 
nature. They therefore vary as mankind develops, and each generation 
has the task of adjusting its conduct to its situation. The test of truth 
in morals is necessarily the practical one. A standard of value ‘ must 
give harmony, order, coherence to our efforts and our judgments, while 
its negation must leave them disordered and discordant.’ With a living 
experience, therefore, finality is not to be expected of any body of rules. 
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Nor may we prophesy as to the direction or goal of development save that 
the two elements which have formed the poles of ethical thought, the indi- 
vidual and the social order, must both be included in any final synthesis. 
The individual has no absolute rights, yet the social good must give free- 
dom to the individual. And, above all, man will become increasingly 
master of his own development, “for progress is not something that goes 
on of itself by an automatic law or an inherent tendency in things. The 
struggle for existence is not, as such, a force that makes for human better- 
ment... . If the evil of the world overthrew the doctrine of unconditional 
creation, the disorders and reactions of history are no less fatal to a 
purely teleological doctrine of the world process. There remains the 
possibility, however difficult to conceive in concrete shape, of a spirit 
subject to conditions and achieving its full growth only by mastering 
them. If this view is correct, progress is made only in so far as the con- 
ditions of life come more and more under the dominion of mind.” 

That this interpretation of history is not original is obvious, nor is it 
so claimed by the author. The basis of it is the positivist humanity 
metaphysically strengthened and broadened by the spirit of Hegel. The 
skepticism is eliminated or transformed into a partial knowledge, and the 
optimism is restrained. And yet of this latter there is perhaps too much 
in the ease with which the reconciliation of the individual and social in- 
terest is effected. There remains, too, and unnecessarily, the realistic 
interpretation of humanity with all its vagueness and possibilities of 
misinterpretation. 

Measuring the work by its own standard, which is not that of origi- 
nality of theory, one must ascribe to it a unique value as a collection of 
the facts upon which any interpretation of morality must be based. In 
such a vast collection of material it is almost a necessity that the prin- 
ciple of arrangement should at times be but dimly discernible and that 
the correlation of moral institutions with successive stages of social devel- 
opment be not always convincing. So much is this the case that the final 
interpretation comes as something of a surprise as well as a relief to the 
industrious reader. But there 7s the interpretation and it does rest upon 
the facts, and in this consists the essential value of the work. However 
critical one may be inclined to be as to the moral theory advocated, the 
critic must at least admit that the author has furnished him with the 
best weapons yet available for his own criticism. 

Norman WILDE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 





The Argument of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Epirn Henry Jonnson. New 
York: Lemcke and Buechner, Agents. 1906. Pp. 186. 


The one hundred and eighty-six small pages of this book contain a 
synopsis, in lucid English, of the fourteen books of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics. The chief omission is in Book One, which, being historical and 
well known, does not so much need to figure in a new version of the 
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‘Argument.’ Mrs. Johnson has threaded the labyrinth with skill and 
has disclosed more unity of plan and subject in it than might be found 
by one venturing in with no Ariadne to guide him. This feat is accom- 
plished not by introducing any personal reconstruction of Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy or any supplements from his other works, but simply by analyzing 
the subject of each book and summarizing the arguments in the text, 
often in words which are an abridged translation of the more important 
passages. The last two books are reviewed before book ‘ Lambda,’ so that 
the anticlimax incident to the traditional arrangement is avoided and 
the boldest and most sublime part of the work is left for the end. Alto- 
gether this account of Aristotle’s Metaphysics seems to be clearer, more 
direct and more faithful than that to be found in Zeller or in any other 
available commentator. It should tempt many a reader to turn to the 
text, and we may hope that it heralds an accurate English translation 
prepared under the same auspices. 

The preface tells us that the author has wished ‘to give without criti- 
cism a statement of what has appeared to one student the main currents 
of, Aristotle’s thought.’ But a selective rendering is perforce a sort of 
criticism, and no such interpretation, with its implied judgments, can 
hope to satisfy everybody. It seems to me, for instance, that the ideal 
side of Aristotle’s vieia is as much obscured by calling it ‘primal ex- 
istence’ as it would have been by calling it ‘substance,’ which is the 
traditional rendering. The danger of misunderstanding could be ex- 
plicitly removed by a note, such as Mrs. Johnson appends to the word 
‘cause,’ which she retains, explaining that it means ‘essentially an 
answer to a question’ or any principle of comprehensibility. Again, 
when the author comes to Aristotle’s astronomical theology, she is at 
pains to apologize for his polytheism; yet his monotheism is surely just 
as much a corollary of his physics. He thought all motions needed ideal 
causes existing first. The cause, where activity was intermittent, might 
be the ‘nature’ which, formerly embodied in the parent, might be latent 
yet compulsive in the growing child. But where definite processess were 
perpetual, as he supposed those of the heavens to be, the psychic realiza- 
tion of their purpose had to be perpetual too. All organisms were instru- 
ments, and every eternal movement had to be the instrument of an eternal 
life. There was, however, a moral side to Aristotle’s theology, a sense 
for the highest good, which was independent of his physics and of that 
hypostasis of ideals which his physics involved. A different emphasis 
in the rendering of book ‘Lambda’ could easily bring this moral and 
sounder element to the fore. On the other hand, the explanation of the 
sense in which the soul is a ‘form,’ on page 146, seems to me excellent, 
and calculated to bring out that side of Aristotle’s thinking which makes 
him the most profound as well as the sanest of philosophers. 


G. SANTAYANA. 
HaRVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Opere Italiane. I.: Dialoghi metafisici. GiorpaNo Bruno. Edited 
with notes by Giovanni Gentile. Bari: Laterza & Sons. 1907. Pp. 
xxii + 420. 


This volume is the latest contribution to the admirable series of 
Italian editions of philosophical classics which Croce and Gentile are pre- 
paring. While primarily intended for their fellow countrymen, no doubt, 
the editors probably feel that this particular work will find its way into 
many foreign bookshelves; for it is the only accessible and up-to-date 
edition of Bruno’s important writings. The old edition of Wagner’s is 
difficult to get and not critical in the modern sense. English and Ameri- 
can readers probably resort most frequently, for ordinary purposes, to 
Lasson’s translations in Kirchmann’s ‘ Library.’ But Gentile’s new edi- 
tion is so superior in many respects to all preceding ones that it can not 
fail to become the standard. 

A casual examination is enough to reveal three invaluable features; 
modernized Italian spelling, elaborate cross references and interesting 
and apparently extensive historical notes. One of the most trying tasks 
involved in editing Bruno is that of tracing the origins of his highly 
eclectic thoughts. Gentile has done much in this direction, though how 
successfully only a long, detailed inspection could show. ‘ 

The present volume contains the three great metaphysical dialogues; 
‘La Cena de le Ceneri,’ ‘ De la Causa, Principio e Uno,’ and ‘ De l’Infinito, 
Universo, e Mondi.’ The second volume will contain the moral dialogues. 
Typographically the book leaves nothing to be desired. 


Water B. Pirkin. 
New YorK Clry. 


A Study of the Affective Qualities. Samuet P. Hayes. The American 
Journal of Psychology, July, 1906. Pp. 358-393. 


This report of Mr. Hayes from an investigation carried on in the 
psychological laboratory of Cornell University is of decided interest to 
those students of the psychology of feeling who have followed the Titch- 
ener-Wundt discussion and controversy. In this controversy one sees that 
the very status of the affective element in consciousness—or, perhaps, we 
had better say, in experience—is undetermined or willfully fixed. Here 
one finds, however, a clear-cut issue. Here masters of the experimental 
method in psychology are in fundamental disagreement. Here, also, it 
seems that one’s epistemological, or at least one’s individual, presupposi- 
tions agree suspiciously well with one’s experimental results. Miinster- 
berg, Wundt and Titchener differ quite essentially on this subject of feel- 
ing. Reported results from their laboratories differ quite as much. 
Johnston’s experimental study reported from the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratory’ suggests strongly that a psychological theory and explanation 
of the feelings must be some sort of elaboration of Miinsterberg’s action 
theory. On the other hand, the bulk of the experimentation relating to 
the elemental character of our affective consciousness, carried on in Ger- 
2 Volume II. of the ‘Harvard Psychological Studies.’ 
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many since Wundt’s announcement of his tridimensional theory, clearly 
indicates, as various critics have frequently urged, that the German fol- 
lowers of their great leader limit their investigations to an. accumulation 
of data which will support his theory of the complex, dimensional and 
analyzable constitution of feelings. Their general tone would suggest 
that their attitude is to place the burden of proof on those who do not 
accept the special tridimensional theory. A third point of view we find 
supported by the present writer. Mr. Hayes, from Titchener’s laboratory, 
reports results which seem to substantiate unquestionably the Titchener 
side of the controversy, and to be consistent with the theoretical doctrine 
of his master. Whether natural or coincidental, these examples can serve 
to show the delicate task one assumes when he sets out to collect his data, 
or when he attempts to interpret such data. 

Hayes, in his introduction, outlines three stages through which feeling 
theories have passed. The first is that feeling is an attribute of elemen- 
tary sensations, but not exactly on a parity with the intensity and the 
quality attributes. At this stage stress is laid upon its intellectualistic 
aspect. It functions only as one of the attributes of the essentially cog- 

_nitive sensation. Secondly, it has been viewed as an aspect of will, 
having its own intensity and quality differences. It is vaguely connected 
with the attraction-repulsion character of will acts, and it is viewed as 
both intellectualistic and voluntaristic. The third stage is reached when 
feelings are regarded as fundamentally elemental, as independent ele- 
ments of consciousness. Here appears the conviction, and here issues the 
stimulus, te accept optimistically the possibility of further analyzing the 
feeling itself. Feelings are, though apparently ultimate states, analyzable 
further in the same sense as are color sensations. But, as Hayes says, 
there is an apparent weakness and a bias in the attitude of those who set 
out to prove this Wundtian position. He hence attacks the theory of 
‘mixed feelings,’ holding that the natural, traditional, dualistic character 
(the pleasantness-unpleasantness dimension) of feelings has the right to 
replace the burden of proof upon the shoulders of the innovators. 

The present paper in question reports the introspective evidence, and 
the author suggests that objective evidence of similar import and of an 
experimental character is forthcoming shortly, all of which tends to call 
into question the validity of Wundt’s position. The purpose of the in- 
vestigation, in brief, is to test systematically the validity of any multi- 
dimensional aspect of feelings. Assuming, since he finds no demurrers, 
that the P-U dimension is undeniably one dimension of feeling, he pro- 
poses to test, by the same standard which sustains this universally ac- 
cepted dimension, the two other dimensions upheld by Wundtian psycholo- 
gists. If no such additional dimensions can thus be established, by elim- 
ination according to our author, the pleasant-unpleasant category remains 
the fundamental one. 

Harmonical clangs are used by Wundt to arouse feelings one of whose 
prominent dimensional characteristics is the excitement-depression aspect. 

The investigator hence makes use of these stimulations to arouse the feel- 
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ings to be studied. Metronome beats are approved by Wundt as instru- 
mental in arousing feelings with a noticeable strain-relaxation dimension. 
These the investigator likewise adopts. In both divisions of the experi- 
ment he takes the ‘ affective efficiency of these stimuli for granted” The 
harmonical experiments extend through a period of six months, and the 
records embody the results from four observers. The metronome beats 
were employed as stimulations for two months with three of the same 
subjects from whom introspection is used in both tests. The subjects are 
all musical, and all but one are experienced in laboratory experimentation. 

The results of the harmonical experiments are as follows. Reporting 
from each series upon one affective experience only, the subjects find 
affective judgments for P-U easy and natural and apparently ultimate. 
Those for excitement are rare, those for depression artificial and forced, 
and those for strain and relaxation either forced or vitiated by inevitable 
associative factors. Further, depression and excitement are not maximal 
opposites as on the Wundtian scheme, they ought to be. Indeed, the af- 
fective factor of all these extra dimensions seems, after all, to be reducible 
to that of pleasantness-unpleasantness. Likewise the metronome tests, 
though pointedly given to discover the special strain-relaxation dimension, 
give results practically similar to those above, all of which tends to show 
that multidimensional theorists have yet to prove the existence of the 
additional feeling attributes. 

The conclusions are as follows: there is no doubt of the P-U dimen- 
sion on any theory of feeling; there is no evidence of the plurality of P-U 
qualities (though the author qualifies this by mentioning the ‘color’ of 
P-U, referred to variations of organic reactions); the strain dimension 
is no new affective quality, since it can be described in muscular terms 
throughout; for excitement likewise one need invent no new name for an 
apparently fictitious affective ultimate; and D and R characters of ex- 
perience are merely resultant judgments due to accompanying associative 
factors. In brief, all evidence adduced from this study, according to our 
author’s conviction, unquestionably supports Titchener’s ultimate dual- 
istic account, rather than Wundt’s tridimensionality. 

As the experimenter’s avowed and limited purpose is to ‘shake plural- 
ists (his term characterizing those who do contend for a multidimensional 
theory of feeling) out of their dogmatic. slumbers,’ one should not criti- 
cize the study, perhaps, for not taking into account other possible consid- 
erations. It occurs to the reviewer, for example, however, that it is 
not exactly accurate to say, as does our author, that ‘no one denies the 
validity of P-U as a feeling dimension.’ Mach, in his discussion of this 
subject, takes just such a position; and several speakers at a recent meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Association saw fit to express a hesi- ~ 
tating attitude toward the prevailing hazy use of just such terminology. 
It will be recalled, further, that for Binet also the fundamental feeling 
opposition is not of the P-U type, but rather of the nature of an activity- 
repose dimension. CC. Minneman is inclined to give up the P-U hypoth- 
esis as not serviceable, in that there are found for them no distinguishing 
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characteristic physiological symptoms. It is becoming increasingly clear, 
too, that these aspects of feelings do not correspond to attraction-repulsion 
reactions. In addition to this, Royce, for example, finds many affective 
states which do not exhibit the P-U dimension, and which seem to be 
satisfactorily characterizable in terms of his so-called ‘ restlessness-quies- 
cence’ dimension. Many others could likewise be cited. 

Again, and this seems to be applicable to all experimentation upon 
feelings, it is inconsistent to take for granted the ‘ affective efficiency’ of 
any chosen stimulus whatsoever, if one sets out with the purpose of rely- 
ing exclusively upon introspection. The variability of feeling is great 
even with unchanging objective conditions. To subject feeling to one 
uniform test for all observers of varying individual temperaments and 
changing, inconsequent personal attitudes towards the same stimulus, that 
is, to accept the questionable point of view that feelings are uniformly 
constant in the same sense that sensations are, amounts to saying at the 
outset that feelings behave as do sensations. Their very failure thus to 
conform to sensation standards of behavior presents the unique problem. 
They are capricious, as we already know, as compared with the standard 
behavior for cognitive processes. This seems to be the chief confusion 
in all psychological literature on this subject. 

Some authorities believe feelings in the last analysis to be essentially 
cognitive, or potentially so, others that they represent unique aspects of 
the sensation (feeling tone), others that they are independent elements, 
and still others that the term feeling means always a complex, never a 
simple, process. Clearly, the position of experimental investigators of 
this fascinating subject represent different lines of approach. It is, more- 
over, clear, too, that not all of them have always kept in mind all the 
possibilities in the progress of their researches. Hence a critic at this 
stage of this peculiarly difficult problem can scarcely do more than point 
out other possible interpretations of the presented data. Here, and Mr. 
Hayes’s procedure will serve to illustrate this, more than in any other 
field of psychological inquiry, the most searching, carefully planned, 
exhaustive and systematic analytic introspection, and a more complete 
reliance upon individual data, are essentials for first steps even. In lieu 
of the admitted inadequacy of our feeling nomenclature, and of the in- 
security of the introspective data for those feelings that have been ‘ meas- 
ured’ for us by experimentalists, the kind of work of which Mr. Hayes’s 
is an example is both eminently pertinent and necessary. The artificial 
conditions for working with feelings in laboratories present obstacles, but 
the system and developing plan there possible would seem to assure for 
such work at any rate a happy supplementation to introspection under 
natural conditions. 

Until there can be adopted some consistent use for the term feeling, 
controversy and discussion are to a great extent useless. Wundt, for ex- 
ample, seems to have in mind a truly affective universal character of all 
experience, overlooking which no single experience is adequately de- 
scribed. Others use the word for merely vague sensibility or undiffer- 
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entiated perceptual stuff. Connected with this we may note a tendency 
te identify feeling with organic sensations, presumably because both are 
as yet unanalyzable. Still a third tendency which I seem to find in Mr. 
Hayes’s paper, and also in Titchener, is a disposition to deny an affective 
character to any phase of an experience which can be described in ‘ mus- 
cular terms.’ I do not see, for example, why I can not be excitably 
affected and at the same time have muscular sensations of twitching, etc., 
which in their character as localized factors of experience remain sensa- 
tions. If he means, however, that in the act of localizing this muscular 
activity our excitableness becomes mere awareness of these sensational 
constituents of consciousness, I can only say that I do not find it so in my 
own experience. To me it would seem more intelligible to conceive sen- 
sation as that element of experience which is localizable, whether external 
or internal; and feeling that aspect of experience concerning which the 
thought of localization has no meaning. 


CuarLes Hucues JouHNsTON. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Professor James’s Theory of Knowledge. A. K. Rocers, Philosophical 
Review, November, 1906. Pp. 577-596. 


The purpose of this article may perhaps be indicated with a fair degree 
of accuracy by the query, Is Professor James a pragmatist? Its specific 
contention is that in so far as pragmatism can claim to be a new philos- 
ophy, James has shown himself to be in fundamental disagreement with 
it, but that he nevertheless gives support to precisely those doctrines upon 
which this claim is based. 

It would seem that there must be a disagreement somewhere among 
the supporters of ‘pragmatism’ as to the meaning of the term. James 
himself has defined it as the doctrine that if a truth is worth discussing 
it must have practical consequences of some sort. With this view the 
author finds himself in essential agreement. The newer humanism, how- 
ever, maintains the more ambiguous proposition that truth consists in 
consequences. As the author contends, the acceptableness of this thesis 
depends upon the interpretation given to it. So long as there is no inten- 
tion to predetermine the nature of reality, the proposition may be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. That the intention back of it is entirely innocent 
is, however, a matter of serious doubt. Pragmatism claims to be a new 
departure. But if it is to be ‘taken as really a new philosophy the essen- 
tial point of its divergence from the older view would seem to be this: 
that reality is actually and in every sense created in the growing process 
of human knowledge’ (p. 579). 

This interpretation of the pragmatic principle James refuses to accept. 
He seems to hold that ‘if our own particular thought were annihilated, 
the reality would still be there, though possibly in a shape that would lack 
something that our thought supplies’ (p. 580). Nevertheless, he defends 
two doctrines which necessitate pragmatism in the objectionable sense. 
These are (1) that of ‘implied existence,’ and (2) that all transcendence 
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is reducible to feelings of relation. These necessitate this form of prag- 
matism, for they make it not only possible but necessary ‘to explain the 
determinations of psychological experience without going beyond that 
experience itself’ (p. 581). 

The doctrine of implied existence holds, for example, that “the num- 
ber seven is implicit in the experience of the dipper constellation. It is 
not actual until some human mind counts the stars, but even before the 
counting the conditions of the result were present. The stars were actu- 
ally seven, in that they must appear so whenever the question came to be 
asked ” (p. 582). 

As the author shows, however, this point of view does not do justice 
to all the facts. We may explain in this fashion how the experience and 
the result of the counting are determined by individual experience itself, 
but we do not discover why the appearance of the stars is such as it is. 
Or, more generally, this mode of dealing with the question is inadequate 
to all the facts of novelty and contingency. If the doctrine is to be 
maintained, it becomes necessary to fall back upon the conception of ex- 
perience as an absolute system, in which case everything that occurs must, 
of course, be implied in it in some way. This, however, would be a tacit 
acknowledgment that the new fact is not necessarily ‘seen to be implicit 
from the human point of view’ and, if so, we ‘ give up all that concretely 
we mean by an appeal to experience’ (p. 583). 

So far the presentation is on the whole clear and forcible. The second 
contention of James, viz., that ‘knowledge can be reduced to resemblance 
which leads to beneficial reaction towards an object’ (p. 588) appears to 
the reviewer to be handled less effectively. Up to a certain point the 
author professes to be in agreement with James’s doctrine of the relation 
between consciousness and its object. As he points out, there is in ordi- 
nary sense-experience no consciousness of a duality between perception 
and object. Nor is such duality discoverable in our thoughts about ob- 
jects not present to sense. It also is ‘pure’ or living experience, being 
reducible to some sort of image plus the feelings of transition. A dif- 
ferent situation presents itself, however, when I begin to reflect, not upon 
the unperceived object, but upon my previous thoughts about the object, 
4. e., when my ‘knowledge-about’ becomes conscious of itself as such. 
When reflection is instituted upon an experience of knowing, there comes 
to light an image plus the sense that under certain conditions this image 
would pass continuously into a more vivid experience. But the cul- 
minating stage of the transition is recognized as still in the future. The 
present knowing and the end towards which it ‘points’ are held apart 
within the reflective experience. The knowing experience is recognized 
as representative, and this fact, according to the author, gives standing- 
room to the representative theory of knowledge, to which he avows 
allegiance. 

Just how this conclusion follows it is not easy to determine. Accord- 
ing to the author’s own showing, representation is a function that obtains 
only between different experiences, and the transition from this to a like 
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relation between experience in its entirety and a reality beyond can be 
accomplished only by a tour de force. Indeed, it would seem that the 
substance of the criticism urged against James may in a sense be directed 
against the author himself. He likewise accepts the starting-point of 
pragmatic doctrine, but refuses to abide by its complete logical im- 
plications. 


B. H. Boone. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. December, 1906. La morale condi- 
tionelle (pp. 561-575): AprieN Navitie.— The discussion is inspired by 
M. Lévy-Briihl’s ‘La morale et la science des moeurs.’ If we distinguish 
the obligatory ends of conduct from the means of attaining those ends, 
the theory of morals is conditional in the sense of being the theory of the 
best means furnished by reality for the completest possible realization of 
the ideal ends. La fonction psychologique du rire (pp. 576-599): L. 
Dueas.- The essence of laughter is to be sought in a quick change of 
mental attitude. It expresses the nature, mode and degree of impulsive 
belief. Objective classification of the sorts of laughter is impossible, but 
subjectively they may be classified, from the way in which the turn of 
thought takes place, as dogmatic, skeptical and natural. In every case 
laughter is ‘ limitrophic,’ and marks the meeting-place of the rational and 
the irrational. Logique rationelle et psychologisme (pp. 600-610): G. H. 
Luquet. —In his attack upon psychologism M. Couturat has grossly mis- 
represented the claims and problems of affective logic (Ribot). Just as 
logic asks upon what principles cogent demonstration rests, psychologism 
asks why must correct reasoning conform to these principles. The true 
province of psychologism is, therefore, the theory of knowledge. Obser- 
vations et documents: une illusion visuelle (pp. 610-615): v. Eacer. - 
Revue générale: Les obscurités de la notion sociologique de Vhistoire 
(pp. 616-644): G. Ricuarp. Analyses et comptes rendus: De Gaultier, 
Les raisons de Vidéalisme: Fr. Pautuan. Loeb, Vorlesungen iiber die 
Dynamtk der Lebenserscheinungen: H. Daupin. Bouglé, La démocratie 
devant la science: Gaston Ricuarp. Squillace, Dizionario di sociologia: 
A. L. Revue des périodiques étrangers. 


Adams, Elizabeth Kemper. The Asthetic Experience: Its Meaning in a 
Functional Psychology. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
1907. Pp. 114. 


Graefer, K. Die Vorstellungen der Tiere. Berlin: Reimer. 1906. Pp. 
184. 3M. 


Harrison, Frederic. Memories and Thoughts. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1906. Pp. ix-+ 409. 
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Lane, W. B. Psychology. Part I.: Elemental Consciousness. Lynch- 
burg: The Bell Co. 1906. Pp. 208. 


Millington, J. P. John Dalton. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 1906. Pp. 
xiii+ 225. 2s. 6d. 

Schinz, Max. Die Moralphilosophie von Tetens: Zugleich eine Einfihr- 
ung in das Studium der Ethik. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1906. Pp. 
vi+ 152. 4M. 

Schneider, Karl Camillo. Einfiihrung in die Deszendenztheorie. Sechs 
Vortrige. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1906. Pp. viii+147. 4 M. 

Stockwell, ©. T. The Evolution of Immortality. Boston: James H. 
West Co. 1906. Pp. 190. $1.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


WE take from The Nation for March 21 the following notice of a par- 
ticularly important addition to the literature of anthropology and folk- 
lore: “ The third volume of ‘ Anthropophyteia,’ the great work on sexual 
folklore, just issued, is edited by Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss, of Vienna, the 
distinguished South Slavic ethnologist; and among the collaborators are 
such specialists as Achelis, Bloch, Herrmann of Budapest, Pitré, Robin- 
sohn, the late Dr. Obst of Leipzig, and our own Dr. Boas of New York. 
The edition is limited, for the use of students only. In this most impor- 
tant, and yet most difficult and repellent, department of ethnologic investi- 
gation the purpose of the work is to cover the whole field, but with more 
special attention to Europe, particularly the Balkan peninsula, for which 
Dr. Krauss is himself our best authority. The scope of inquiry ranges 
from primitive anthropology to modern—and decadent—civilization, 
through myth, ritual, song, story and proverb. Among the special topics 
treated, concerning which it is obviously impossible to particularize, may 
be noted phallic survivals, supernatural conception, betrothal and mar- 
riage customs, sexual hospitality, the jus prime noctis, erotic dances, 
erotic tattooing, puberty, pregnancy, and childbirth customs and beliefs, 
love charms and proverbs. Previous volumes have treated of South Ger- 
many, Italy, Sicily, Hungary, the Gypsies and the Balkan provinces. The 
present volume deals chiefly with Elsass, upper Austria, Servia and the 
Magyars. The illustrative texts are given in Magyar, Servian and Ger- 
man, frequently in dialectic forms, with accompanying glossaries, render- 
ing the work of great value to the philologist as well as to the ethnologist. 
To the student of civilization the work is a revelation. Many of the 
myths and customs recorded as still existing, particularly in the Balkan 
states, have unquestionably come down from remote pre-Christian an- 
tiquity, and many others, as ancient in origin and crude in manifestation, 
are but recently extinct. Indeed, the pervading bestiality of daily life 
and thought throughout whole provinces of southeastern Europe must be 
a subject of deep concern to all interested in the uplifting of the race.” 
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THE following note is taken from the second number of Cenobium: 
“Murakami Sensho, the distinguished author of a history of Buddhism 
in Japan, wished to determine the question [as to religion in Japanese 
families] by means of a questionnaire. He put the following three ques- 
tions to the students at the school for girls, Toyo Jogakko: 1. What is the 
religion of your family? 2. Do you have at home a Buddhist altar or 
Shinto tablets, or are these articles of piety unknown in your family? 
3. Do you recite the prayers morning and evening? The questions were 
presented to seventy pupils, and to the first question answer was made as 
follows: 7 Shinto families, 62 Buddhist families, 1 free-thinking family. 
To the second question the answer was: 2 Shinto altars, 24 Buddhist 
altars, 38 Buddhist-Shinto arrangements. Five families no longer main- 
tained either cult. The answer to the third question was less consoling. 
In 38 families the prayers were said in common morning and evening, 
but in 31 the practise was left to the old people and in 7 it was wholly 
omitted.” 


Tue University of Iowa announces the following program of public 
lectures on ‘ Practical Ethics,’ to be given under the direction of the 
department of philosophy: February 27, ‘ Food,’ Laura Clark Rockwood; 
March 6, ‘ Drink,’ Elbert William Rockwood; March 13, ‘ Cleanliness,’ 
Henry Albert; March 20, ‘ Rest,’ Edwin Diller Starbuck; March 27, 
‘Poise,’ George Edwin MacLean. 


Tue University of Minnesota has been very fortunate in its experience 
with the study of anthropology. A course in anthropology was offered 
last autumn by Professor A. E. Jencks, then beginning work in the depart- 
ment of sociology, and it was elected by six students. The course was 
offered again, the second semester, beginning on February 4, and has been 
elected by eighty-three students. An advanced course was also offered 
the second semester which has been elected by eighteen students. 


At Brown University lectures have been given by Professor Josiah 
Royce, of Harvard University, on ‘ Provincialism,’ and by Professor E. C. 
Sanford, of Clark University, on ‘The Réle of the Different Senses in 
Mental Life.’ 


In a paper by Munk read before the Berlin Academy of Sciences on 
January 17, on ‘ The Functions of the Cerebellum,’ the author maintained 
that the specific function was the more delicate maintenance and control 
of equilibrium in sitting, lying, standing, walking, ete. 


Tue first article in Leonardo for February is a translation into Italian 
of the address of Professor William James, entitled ‘The Energies of 
Men.’ The article is accompanied by a portrait of the author. 


Dr. Harotp CHapMAN Browy, assistant in philosophy at Columbia 
University, has been advanced to the position of tutor in philosophy. 


Mr. Hersert H. Wooprow has received the appointment of demon- 
strator in psychology at Princeton. 





